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THE ART UNION 



ART CRITICISM 

AND 
THE ANALOGY BETWEEN ART AND LITERATURE 

A RT is a language, and, like any written language, is 
simply a means of expression. It has aptly been 
termed the " universal language," because it may be 
understood by all peoples. As a language, it has its 
grammar and its dictionary. Its dictionary is Nature. 
Its grammar is based upon relationships of the various 
elements of Nature with each other. 

Works of art and literary works are constructed upon 
identically the same principles, and the most intelligent 
criticism will apply the same tests to both. 

Criticism, beginning upon the highest plane, con- 
siders first.the idea ; second, the expression of the idea. 

In the consideration of a work, either of art or liter- 
ature, the critic, after learning what the artist or 
author set out to accomplish, may ask if the work was 
worth doing, and if he concludes that it was, he may 
proceed to examine in what measure of clearness, force, 
accuracy and elegance — or how thoroughly well the 
man has succeeded in what he set out to do. 

In reviewing a literary work, we ask : Why was 
this written? Had the author any good and sufficient 
reason for publishing it to the world ? Has he given in 
it any new thought, or has he so attractively presented 
old ideas that they have an air of freshness and interest ? 
Has he sought to teach us any moral or physical truth, 
or anything of art or nature or human life ; — or has he 
amused us, or awakened our sympathies, or even so 
much as pleasantly beguiled for us an idle hour? And 
even if the thought is not great, has the author told us 
his story in such an elegant way that we can admire it 
for that? — indeed, after having perused the work, can 
we feel that there is anything in it which renders it 
worthy of existence ? If we can, then it is worthy of 
our careful criticism ; — if we cannot, then we may ignore 
it altogether, for intelligent criticism would be wasted 
•upon it. 

The same preliminary rule will hold good in the con- 
sideration of a work of art. It must be worthy of 
existence to be worthy of criticism. 

CONSTRUCTION OF AN ARTISTIC OR LITERARY WORK 

In the first place, the work, of whichever class, 
should only be begun when the artist or author feels 
that it is well worth doing, and that he must do it. 

And then, the subject having been selected, or rather 
having suggested itself, the problem for the considera- 
tion of the artist or author is. to so forcibly and attrac- 
tively present this subject, so strong and beautiful to 
him, that through the medium of his work it may im- 
press others as it impresses him. To do this, he first 
outlines the composition for his picture or the plot for 



his story, aiming to throw into this outline the strength 
of his impression in broad masses of light and shadow. 
Second, he brings the various elements — the minor 
facts or accessories — together in a harmonious coherence, 
in which he endeavors to retain the vigor, the intensity 
of his impression. He carefully studies the possibili- 
ties of the relationships he has shown to apparently 
exist between the various elements he has introduced, 
and he next considers, in their expression, the truth to 
nature of each element, with regard to its propc rtion, 
its light, its shadow and its color considered in this re- 
lationship. We assume that the artist has a knowledge 
of colors, as the author has a knowledge of words, and 
we require an observation of the laws of perspective as 
we equally require a recognition of the rules of 
grammar. 

- But after all these requirements are satisfied, the 
picture or the book is still unfinished. The artist or 
author has only a strong, vigorous, truthful sketch or 
study, thus far. There are, necessarily, crudities here 
and there — places where the thought has advanced 
more rapidly than the handiwork. The refinement and 
delicacy of the finished work are lacking, and to secure 
these, without sacrificing the strength or harmony of 
his study in any particular, is by no means an easy 
undertaking. From this point the master shows his 
superior power, and here the weaker man stops or 
begins to retrograde. The whole difference between a 
great man and a little man in the same profession is the 
ability of the former to go one step further forward 
than the latter can go. 

To finish the picture or book, then, the heated 
language of enthusiasm must be cooled down, but care 
must be taken that it is not chilled or frozen ; the sharp 
lines of demarkation between the lights and shadows 
must be softened, but it must be done so subtly that 
while the disagreeable sharpness is lost, the relation- 
ships are preserved With all their strength, there being 
no degeneration into insipidity. The last touches must 
be given deftly; with certainty and decision. They 
must come from the full, artistic knowledge of their 
requirements. A single touch of sentiment — a " high 
light " — a bright sparkle of vivid realism is needed 
here ; a too obtrusive element must be made more 
quiet there ; so that, in the completed whole, we may 
see something like a beautiful, symmetrical, harmonious 
structure, with none of the effect of its massiveness 
lost by over-adornment, and with no decoration lacking 
where the severity of the outline demands relief. ,In 
bringing his work into this final, finished condition, 
the artist or author employs the most subtle technique 
of which he is capable. In the case of the artist, 
technique pertains to the manner in which he puts 
paint upon the canvas ; with the author, it is his 
characteristic style in the use of words. 
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ART CRITICISM 

If an art critic deems a picture worthy of criticism, 
he should first consider its story and the manner in 
which it tells it, from a literary point of view ; second, 
he should examine the work with reference to its 
artistic qualities : third, he should investigate its claims 
with reference to its truth to nature, and fourth, he 
should notice carefully the technical manner of its 
production. I 

Technique, in art, pertains to the artist's manner 
of putting on paint ; it also measures his ability in 
the expression of his impressions. He must realize 
qualities tiy technique, and he may do this in a broad, 
simple, suggestive manner, or by a minute and very 
literal rendition. Good technique is absolutely neces- 
sary to good art. If an artist's method of expressing 
quality is bad, his picture must suffer most seriously, 
though one may find no fault with its subject, com- 
position, drawing, or its general artistic effect. Tech- 
nique is an expression of the peculiarity of an artist's 
method; one manifestation of his individuality. How- 
ever, it should be' remembered that the best technique 
is that which is least evident to the spectator; that 
which is simplest, most direct, and most easily lost 
sight of in the consideration of the thing expressed ; 
so artful, indeed, that it conceals the art that is in it. 
And when technique approaches that plane, it may 
compensate, to a certain degree, for lack of interest in 
the subject itself. But the thought always should be 
considered as of the first importance, though, it is true, 
we require the expression to obtain the thought. 

In the contemplation of Nature, we are charmed 
with what we see and the spirit of what we see, and 
that charm is so great that we rarely think of analyzing 
the composition — the 'balances' in form and color 
which delight us — or of examining the details that 
contribute to the fulness and richness of the impression ; 
and so, in an artis't's or an author's work, the highest 
art is evident when we see only the grand result and 
are led to forget how it was brought about. But we 
must not allow ourselves to be deceived by chic, by 
pretension ; we must remember that mere dexterity with 
the brush is not great technique, and that technique 
itself is not all there is in art. 

I have said that an artist's technique was one mani- 
festation of his individuality. Now, while individuality 
is a great desideratim, it does not necessarily indicate 
great talent, any more than a display of eccentricity 
indicates great genius. The worst painters in the world 
manifest great individuality as a rule — too much of it 
such as it is. 

The greatest artist or author is the man who has the 
greatest thoughts and the highest capability in express- 
ing them ; who has the greatest originality with the 
greatest technique. Shakespeare's works tower above 



those of other men, because of their greatness in 
thought and sublimity in the method of expression — 
or their technique, so to speak. And in all truly great 
work, we find both thought and technique developed 
together. 

We should require good technique, but we should 
never expect two men to paint in exactly the same 
manner. From a faithfully artistic point of view, it 
should make no difference to us whether a man painted 
with a whitewash brush or a camel's hair, if only the 
desired result were obtained. 

Let two artists, of comparatively equal ability, con- 
sider the same subject from the same standpoint, and 
what will be the difference in the works they produce? 
There will be two, differences: one in their impressions 
conveyed by the subject, and the other in their indi- 
vidual methods of expressing these impressions. One 
man's individuality will produce an effect very greatly 
differing from that produced by the other, though the 
productions may be equally true to nature. There is 
one style for Gerome and another for Couture. Both 
are excellent, but they are not at all alike. Both tell us 
facts coherently, naturally, truthfully, but they do not 
tell them in the same manner, though'; at times, they 
may portray the same general impressions from the 
same standpoint. 

There are schools of technique in painting, as there 
are schools of style in literature. The greatest men in 
these allied fields have hosts of followers, but are only 
followers themselves as they follow Nature. Many have 
striven to follow in the footsteps of Raphael, and as 
many have attempted to tread the path of Macaulay, 
but the greatest men have made a pathway of their 
own. Who are the imitators of Shakespeare or the 
close followers after the style of Turner? Their names 
are not in the biographical dictionaries. 

We all see differently, but we may all see justly, if 
we will. The author who writes the truth, or the artist 
who paints the truth, as he sees and appreciates it, has 
the right technique for himself. It only remains for 
the critic to judge whether or not the man's thoughts 
or impressions are worth* recording, and, if they are, to 
endeavor to assign to them their proper relative value 
in the world of thought ; to examine whether or not 
the expression is correct according to the laws which 
respectively govern literary or artistic composition, and 
whether it possesses more or less of vigor, clearness, 
comprehensiveness and beauty. 

' Charles M. Kurtz. 



The citizens of Louisville, Ky., are making exertions 
in the direction of holding another Exposition next 
Summer. In case the project is successful, the Art 
Department will be an especially prominent feature, as 
it was of the Exposition last year. 



